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his, urge the consequence and advantage of that, the guards and
garrisons are also his, except Hull which might easily be made so.
Scotland and Ireland yet his if he continue Lauderdale and
Ormonde in them, them two kingdoms will make men of estates
consider well before they engage against the King. The Prince of
Orange has given me all the assurances of his serving His Majesty.
... If he will bestir himself now they are not quite prepared,
want a head, he must have a care the Duke of Monmouth does not
head them, for he is the only dangerous man that can do it; if he
does not, no man of quality will dare.

And to William he wrote in the same sense and in very similar words,
with the addition:

Firmness and good husbandry may carry him [Charles] through
all his difficulties, and I am very apt to believe that whensoever he
shows he will no longer be used as he has been and that they see
he will be a King, there will be a rebellion.

But Charles was both wiser and less resolute than his father, and James's
plan of a coup d'&at was not put to the test.

In addition to the passages just quoted, there is abundant evidence in
the correspondence from Brussels of the strengthening in James of a
sentiment which had been latent for some years, his jealousy of James,
Duke of Monmouth, Charles's eldest son.1 Of Monmouth it is safe to
say that no man who appeared so attractive to his contemporaries figures
in history as so worthless and contemptible. He had a good reputation
as a soldier, he had won golden opinions fighting at John Churchill's
side at the siege of Maestricht in 1673, and ^e had no doubt the dash
and courage of his Cavalier relations and associates; but it has never
been suggested that in the campaign of Sedgemoor he showed any of the
qualities of a general. For the rest, he was so weak as to let himself be
"made the cat's foot" by any politician who thought he could make use
of him, and so vain that he thought that a brave carriage and popular
manners could lead an aristocratic society to overlook the defects of his
birth. "The Booby Duke" he was called by Rochester (the poet, not
James's brother-in-law), and the title fits him so well that it is curious
that it did not pass into common talk;2 Dry den wrote more politely,

1  If, as seems likely, we can reject the legend of James la Cloche. See
Arthur Bryant, Charles II, p. 47.

2  *'Rochester's Farewell , in which this appellation occurs, appears not to
have been published for some years after the poet's death in 1680, but it was no
doubt freely circulated in manuscript.
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